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* But all doubts of the capacity of the Afri- | 
can race for self-government, and of their 
improvability under favourable circumstances, 
seem to me to be removed by what we witness at 
the present day, both in our own country and 
on the coast of that continent. Notwithstand- 

PHILADELPHIA. ing the disadvantages of their condition in this 
eases country, specimens of intellectual ability—the 

Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three | talent of writing and speaking ; capacity for 
months, if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents ; | business, for the ingenious and mechanical 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if | arts—for accounts, for the ordinary branches 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. of academical and professional learning—have 

—— been exhibited by our coloured brethren which 
Add f Edward Everett would do no discredit to Anglo-Saxons, Paul 
© WEES SO Cuffee, well recollected in New England, was 
(Concluded from page 186.) a person of great energy. He navigated his | 
“Sir, at the present day Africa is not the |own ship, manned by men of his own colour. | 
abode of utter barbarism, Here again we do| His father was an African slave, his mother | 
not discriminate ; we judge in the gross. Some | an Indian of the Elizabeth islands, in Massa- 
of her tribes are indeed hopelessly broken chusetts. I have already alluded to the ex- 
down by internal wars and the foreign slave traordinary attainments of Abderahman. A 
trade ; and the situation of the whole continent man of better manners or more respectable 
is exceedingly adverse to any progress in appearance | never saw, The learned black- 
culture. But they are not savages. ‘The smith of Alabama, now in Liberia, has attain- 
mass of the population live by agriculture. ed a celebrity scarcely inferior to that of his 
There is some traffic between the coast and white brother, known by the same designation, 
the interior, There is a rude architecture; { {requently attended the examinations at a 
gold dust is collected ; iron is stnelted ; weap- | schvol in Cambridge at which Beverley Wil- 
ons and utensils of husbandry and household | liams was a pupil. ‘Two youths from Georgia 
use are wrought; cloth is manufactured and and a son of my own were among his fellow- 
dyed ; palm oil is expressed; schools are pupils. Beverley was a born slave in Missis- 
taught. Among the Mahommedan tribes the sippi, and apparently of pure African blood ; 
Koran is read. [| have seen a native African he was one of the best scholars—perhaps the 
in this city who had passed forty years of his best Latin scholar—in his class. 
life as a slave in the field, who, at the age of ‘ These are indications of intellectual abi- 
seventy, wrote the Arabic character with the lity afforded under discouraging circumstances 
elegance of a scribe ; and Mungo Park tells us at home. On the coast of Africa, as it appears 
that law suits are argued with as much abili- to me, the success of Liberia, the creation of 
ty, fluency, and at as much length in the in- this society, ought to put to rest all doubts on 
terior of Africa as at Edinburgh. I certainly this question. ‘The affairs of that interesting 
am aware that the condition of the most ad- settlement, under great diflicuities and dis- 
vanced tribes of Central Africa is wretched, couragements, have been managed with a 
mainly in consequence of the slave trade, discretion, an energy, and, | must say, all 
which exists among them in the most deplora- things considered, with a success which au- 
ble form, The only wonder is, that with this thorize the most favourable inferences as to 
cancer eating into their vitals from age to age, ihe capacity of the coloured race for self-gov- 
any degree of civilization can exist. But ernment. It is about thirty years since the 
think it may be said, without exaggeration, settlement began, and | think it must be allow- 
that degraded as are the ninety millions of |ed, as I have already intimated, that its pro- 
Africa, ninety millions exist in Europe, to| gress will compare very favourably with that | 
which each country contributes her quota, not | of Virginia or Plymouth after an equal length 
much less degraded. The difference is, and of time. They have established a well-organ- | 
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certainly an all-important difference, that in | ized constitution of republican government. It| fornia summer, to accumulate the means of 


Jurope intermingled with these ninety mil-| is administered with ability ; the courts ane 
lions are fifteen or twenty millions possessed ‘tice are modelled after our own; they have} 


of all degrees of culture up to the very high- | schools and churches ; the soil is tilled; the} his master in Louisiana, 
est ; while in Africa there is not an individual | country is explored ; the natives are civilized ;| the truth of the story. 


blest classes of society have done better than 
this? 

“The truth is, Mr. President, and with this 
I conclude, an influence has been, is, and I 
trust ever will be at work, through the agency 
of the colony of Liberia, and through other 
similar agencies I hope hereafier to be estab- 
lished, abundantly competent to effect this 
great undertaking, and that is the sovereign 
power of Christian love. Ah, sir, this, after 
all, is the only irresistible power. Military 
force is sometimes resisted and subdued ; 
commercial enterprise becomes bankrupt; 
State policy is outwitted ; but in the long run, 
pure, unselfish, manly—rather let me say 
heavenly—love can never fail. Jt is the 
moral sentiments, principally under the guid- 
ance and impulse of religious zeal, that have 
civilized the world, Arms, and craft, and 
mammon, seize their opportunity and mingle 
in the work, but cannot kill its vitality. That 
our coloured brethren equally with ourselves, 
are susceptible of the moral sentiments, it 
would be an ailront to your discerument to 
argue. Sir, [ read last year in the newspa- 
pers an anecdote which seemed to put this 
point in so beautiful and affecting a light, that 
with your permission I will repeat it. 

“A citizea of Rapides, in Louisiana, with 
his servant, started for California, hoping to 
improve his not prosperous circumstances, by 
sharing the golden harvest of that region, 
For awhile they were successful; but the 
health of the master at length failed. What, 
in that distant region, under a constitution for- 
bidding slavery, and in that new and scarcely 
organized society, what was the conduct of 
the slave? Pricst and Levite, as the master 
lay ill of a typhus fever, came and looked on 
him and passed by on the other side, But 
the faithful servant tended, watched, protected 
his stricken master; by day and by night his 
companion, nurse, and friend. At length the 
master died. What then was the conduct of the 
slave as he stood in those lonely wastes by the 
remains of him whom living he had served, 
and who was now struck down by the great 
Emancipator? He dug his decent grave in the 
golden sands ; gathered up the fruits of their 
joint labours; those he considered the sacred 
property of his master’s family; toiled a few 
more weeks under the buruing sun of a Cali- 


paying his passage to the States, and, that 
object accomplished, returned to the family of 

I cannot vouch for 
The Italians have a 


who, according to our standard, has attained | the slave trade is banished; a friendly inter-| saying of an anecdote of this kind, that ‘ if not 
a high degree of intellectual cultivation ; but|course is maintained with foreign Powers,|true, it is well invented.’ ‘This, sir, is too 
if obvious causes for this can be shown, it is|and England and France have acknowledg- | good to be invented ; | believe, | know it must 


unphilosophical to infer from it an innate|ed their independent sovereignty. Would a} bet rue. 


essential incapacity. : 


And such a fact proves more for 


handful of Angio-Americans from the hum-|!the possession by the African race of the 
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moral sentiments by which the land of their | other of plate or crown glass, The two, 


fathers is to be civilized than volumes of ar- 
gument. Sir, that master and that slave 
ought to live in marble and brass, If a per- 
son so humble as myself, so soon to pass 


. ae 
away and be forgotten, dare promise it, | 


would say their memory shail never perish. 





Fortunati ambo! si quid mea carmina possint, 
Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet vo. 


‘There is a moral wealth in that incident | 
If all the | 


beyond the treasures of California. 
gold she has hitherto yielded to the indomita- 
ble industry of the adventurer, and all that 
she yet locks from the cupidity of man in the 
virgin chambers of the snow-clad sierras, 
were all molten into one vast ingot, it would 
not buy the moral worth of that scene. 

** Sir, | leave you to make the application. 
I have told you, you knew it well before, how 
Africa is to be civilized, and who are to do 
the work ; and what remains but that we, that 
every friend of humanity, should bid God 
speed to the undertaking.” 

—_-_ 


From the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 
The New Monster Telescope, 


We have already alluded to the fact that 
an enterprising gentleman of England, 


|placed in contact, are used in combination, 
| and constitute the achromatic glass, The 
\tube, when mounted, weighs between three 
and four tons. 

It has already been ascertained that, as a 
measuring instrument, or for penetrating 
space, the powers of this new contrivance are 
very extraordinary, “It separates minute 
points of light so distinctly that its qualifica- 
lions as a discovering telescope must be ex- 
tremely valuable, It resolves the ‘milky 
way’ not simply into beautiful and brilliant 
stardust, to use the language of astronomers, 


|lations, showing counterparts of the Orion, 
|the Great Bear, and the other brilliant galax- 
ies of our system, adorned, in addition, with 
the most varied and gorgeous colours. ‘The 
lenses are so perfectly achromatic that the 
planet Saturn appears of milk-like whiteness ; 
and, as regards this planet, a good deal of 
scientific interest has been recently attached 
to it in consequence of the distinguished Ame- 
rican astronomer, Bond, of the Cambridge 
Observatory, Massachusetts, having stated he 
believed he saw a third ring or belt round the 
planet. Prof. Challis brought the Northum- 
berland telescope at Cambridge to bear upon 
it, but failed in discovering it. Lord Rosse’s 





| but subdivides this ‘ dust’ into regular constel- | 


[named] Craig, has for some time past been | gigantic telescope was also employed upon it 
busily engaged in constructing, at his own|in vain; and it became a matter of great in- 
cost, an immense achromatic telescope—by | terest to the astronomical world to ascertain 
far the largest and most powerful in the world, | whether there was a third ring or not, and 
und from which the most important discove. | this question has been solved by the Craig 





ries may be anticipated, 
the London Morning Chronicle devotes more 
than a column to the subject. 


A late number of} telescope, the third ring, of a clear brilliant 


gray colour, having been distinctly seen, This 


;soon as it is finally adjusted, Mr. Craig pre. 
|poses to direct the instrument to the planet 
Venus, to examine it minutely, in the hope 
that he may be able to settle the question of 
| whether she has a satellite or not. 

| But, (continues the account,) wonderful 
as are the effects of this telescope, it is not yet 
|perfect, and it has been found that a part of 
‘one of the lenses is too flat by about the five- 
| thousandth part of an inch, ‘To many it may 
appear incredible that the five-thousandth part 
‘of an inch can be estimated so as to be appre- 
ciable and measured, but the indistinctness of 
a portion of the image revealed the fact. The 
rays of light which fall upon that part of the 
lens go beyond the focal length, and render 
the object indistinct, and confuse the image. 
This portion of the lens has to be * stopped 
out’ when extraordinary accuracy of definition 
is required ; as, for instance, in observing so 
fine a point as the third ring of Saturn; and, 
as the aperture is so large, the absence of this 
small portion of the rays is not important, the 
quantity of light being so great. It was at 
first feared that the attempt to correct this de- 
fect might produce the inconvenience of over- 
correcting il, and produce an error on the 
other side; but Mr. Gravatt has devised a 
plan by which the lens, which was polished 
in the first instance by four workmen, may 
now be re-polished by machinery upon such 
| accurate mathematical principles as will pre- 
vent the possibility of error, ‘The machinery 
is somewhat similar to that by which the re- 
flector of Lord Rosse’s gigantic telescope was 
polished, with the difference that, the reflector 
being concave, and the Craig lenses convex, 


The building | is owing to the great quantity of light which | the machinery will act reversely.” 
was commenced about four months since, and | the Wadsworth telescope brings to the eye of | 


“Like Lord Rosse’s great reflector, the 


consists of a plain central tower of brick, the| the observer from this planet, giving a bright | achromatic telescope on Wandsworth-common 


walls of which are about cightcen inches in 
thickness, the height sixty-four feet, and the 
diameter fifteen feet. It is erected upon a 
solid bed of concrete, and weighs two hun- 
dred and twenty tons, This tower is 
very perfection of construction, so as to pre- 
vent the slightest vibration; and this can be 
still further provided against, if necessary, by 
loading the different floors, by which means 
the most complete steadiness is secured, 

By the side of this tower hangs the gigantic 
telescope, the immense tube of which, measur- 
ing eighty-five feet in length, is shaped some- 
thing like a cigar. At one end is the eye- 
piece, at the height of about five feet from the 
ground, and at the other the dew-cap, or 
covering, the object of which is to prevent the 
absorption and condensation of moisture which 
takes place during the night, when the instru- 
ment is mostin use, The exterior is of bright 
metal, and the interior painted black, to ab- 
sorb the divergent rays of light. The instru- 
ment has a focal distance which varies from 
seventy-six to eighty-five feet, and its greatest 
circumference is thirteen feet, the widest por- 
tion of the tube being about twenty-four feet 
from the object-ylass, and the determination 
of this point was the result of repeated experi- 
ments, made with greatcare. The instrament 
has an object-glass of two fect aperture, and 
has already yiven evidence of its marvellous 
power, One of the lenses is of flint, and the 


the | 


| appearance to what, in an instrument of less 
| power, would have been completely invisible. 
| ** Some idea of its powers may be formed 
| from the fact that it magnifies the light of the 
| moon 40,000 times, and in coarse objects, like 
\the outlines of the lunar mountains and the 
| craters, the whole of these rays may be allow- 
|ed to pass at once to the focal point, as they 
do not in such objects confuse it in any appre- 
ciable degree. In the Craig telescope the 
moon is a most magnificent object, and per- 
fectly colourless, enabling the beholder to 
trace the outlines of the various mountain 
ranges with such vivid distinctness as to make 
us long for fine clear weather in order to bring 
the whole powers of this marvellous instru- 
ment to bear upon our satellite. It is posi- 
tively asserted that on a favourable evening, 
|if there was a building or object of the size ol! 
Westminster Abbey in the moon, the whole 
of its parts and proportions would be distinctly 
revealed. As an illustration of its space- 
penetrating powers, and the manner in which 
it grasps in the light, it is stated that soon 
after it was erected it was directed to a test- 
object, a minute speck of light in one of the 
constellations, which is not to be seen at all 
times by the most excellent instruments, though 
guided by first-rate observers, and in profound 
darkness. ‘The Craig telescope at once dis- 
covered that this test-object was not a minute 
speck of light, but a brilliant double star, As 





can only exert its marvellous powers when the 
| weather is calm as well as clear. During the 
last three weeks, although a succession of 
scientific visiters have been watching on the 
common, only one night proved favourable, 
and that for merely the space of half an hour. 
When there is any atmospheric disturbance 
arising either from high winds or from a high 
temperature, during the day, followed by cold 
at night, the objects in the glass are seen in 
motion, rising and surging like the waves of 
ithe sea. ‘This disturbance, which is seen 
more or less in all large telescopes, is owing 
to the movement of diflerent strata of air, the 
more heated portion ascending, and the cold 
air descending to supply its place. The same 
phenomena are observable occasionally even 
with the naked eye in hot weather in looking 
over an extensive beach of heated sand or 
dry soil, and the mirage of the desert, and the 
fata morgana of the Sicilian coast, are to be 
ascribed to the same atmospheric disturb- 
ances, 

«The site upon which the telescope and its 
tower stands, and which is about a mile and 
a half from the Clapham station of the South- 
western railway, is of the extent of about two 
acres, and has been liberally granted free of 
rent by Earl Spencer so long as the telescope 
is maintained there. ‘The ground is at pre- 
sent surrounded by a boarding, the building 
and its appurtenances being stil in the hands 
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of Mr. Gravatt and his workmen. 
tended to erect a small house within the| rally covered with vehicles. 


enclosure for the use of the resident observer | 
or astronomer who may be placed in charge 
of the instrument; but as the arrangements 
are not yet comple ‘ted, and the instrument | 
itself not finally adjusted, no provision has | 
been made to enable the public to inspect this 
last marvel of science, which we have no| 
doubt will soon become one of the lions of the 
metropolis.” 

We shall await with the deepest interest 
the further discoveries of this modern wonder 
of science, 

——=>—_ 


From the Leisure Hour. 


THE WORKERS IN GOLD. 


THE GOLD-BEATER. 

One dark, foggy morning in November, we 
strolled leisurely along the greasy footpaths | 
of a part of the metropolis well known as the 
abode of craftsmen in the lighter branches of 
metallic manufacture. Scarcely had we en- 
tered the street to which we now refer, when 
our attention was arrested by a door-plate | 
with the inscription, “ secret-springer ;” and | 
almost every succeeding step revealed the 
domiciles of ‘ watch-case manufacturers,” 
“working jewellers,” “engravers,” ‘engine 
turners,” “ dial finishers,” “gold- chain manu- | 
facturers,” and a host of others. At length | 
we came to a lofiy and antiquated range 
of buildings, dark and dingy, with the smoke 
of more than a century upon them, About| 
midway from between the casements of a} 
* first-floor,’ protruded a rude specimen of 
antique carving, intended to represent the hu- 
man arm, extending a hand holding a ham- 
mer, Here, too, smoke and soot had pursued 
their blighting and begriming avocations, and 
this arm, once resplendent in its skin of gilt, 
now partook of the surrounding dinginess. 
This emblem was indicative of the occupation 
of the inmates—gold beating, which is to form 
the topic of our present lucubration. 

But let us enter. 

Gold beating had always been associated, 
in our minds, with such a monotonous conti- 
nuity of the mechanical process, that we had 
set down the crafismen of this order in the 6 
same category with trunk makers, and some 
other parties who, from the necessary charac- 
ter of their avocations, have gained an unen- 
viable notoriety as disagreeable neighbours. 
In this case, however, an attempt had been 

made to mitigate the evil; the workshop being 
placed at the remotest extremity of a small 
garden, The shop was a neat, narrow, mod- 
ern building, curiously contrasting with the| 
venerable edifices which surrounded it, about 
whose protruding casements the now leafless 
vines clung fast to the smoke-blac kened | 
bricks. 

Now the din of beating commenced, by the 
slow and measured fall of a single hammer, 
like the first toll of a peal of bells. ‘Two or! 
three others speedily chimed in; and, as we 
opened the door, the noise was so great that 
we had as much difficulty in making our voice 
heard by the mastcr, as we should have had 
if addressing him in Cheapside, at the busiest 


| 
| 
| 
| 








It is in-' part of the day, when the roadway was liter- 


/poured into an “ ingot,’ 


| the individual, 


jare strongly addicted to both smoking and 


Understanding that we wished to be initiated 
\into the mysteries of his craft—one of the 
| most ancient, by the way, of which we have | 
any account—the master of the shop had pro- 
vided himself with 2} oz. of the prec ous 
|metal, which he had just procured from the 
refiners, It was in hundreds of little lumps, 
in which state it is technically called “ dust.” 
With regard to quantity, we may state, that | 
this 24 oz. of * gold dust” would have filled | 
an old English gentleman’s snuff-box, calcu- | 
lated to hold } oz. of his kind of “ dust ;” but 
while the latter is only worth 4d., the former 
cost the beater £9 2s, 3d., that is £4 Is. an 
ounce. He put in 2} dwts. of silver and cop- 
per as alloy. The gold is always alloyed, 
more or less, according to the colour required 
in the leaf; and the above amount was neces- 
sary in this case, as the leaf to be produced 
was what is technically termed “ deep gold.” 
Too much alloy, however, would completely 
spoil the colour. 

The gold and this alloy were now put into 
a crucible, a litile earthen vessel resembling a 
small flower- -pot. The crucible was then put 
on the fire, and surrounded by coke, at a 
“white heat.” Gold, it is well known, re- 
| quires a greater heat to melt it than any other 
metal, Having at length been reduced toa 
liquid state, the contents of the crucible were | 
* filling a little cavity 
about 14 in. long by # in. wide, : and , in. deep. 


|no less than 16 Ibs. 
| gold leaves which they contained, of 14 in. 





Having become cool, this * ingot” was sent | 
to the “ flatting mills,” where it was flattened 
(by passing beneath rollers, of various sizes, | 
worked by steam) into a beautiful brilliant | 
ribbon, about the thickness of foolscap, 1} in. | 
wide, and no less than 6 yards in length. | 
This ribbon was rolled up loosely, and placed, | 
for a minute or two, in the fire, to “ anneal” 
or soften it, and thus render it easier to! 
“ work.” It was now handed over to one of 
the apprentices, who carefully divided it, with} 
his compasses, into 160 pieces, which he cut | 
off with the shears into sections of 14 in. 
square, In reply to our inquiry as to the | 
value of each of these squares of golden rib- | 
bon, we were told that they aver raged between | 

and 7 grains in weight, and were conse-| 
quently worth between a shilling and fourteen | 
pence each. 

These 14 in. squares were now placed i in a} 
tool called a “ kutch,” composed of a number | 
of leaves of vellum, 4 in. square—one be-| 
tween each two leaves, throughout the “ tool.” 
They were not placed in with the fingers, 
‘but by a kind of wooden instrument, like a 
very large pair of sugar-tongs ; for the slight- 
est heat in the hand, ‘though imperceptible to 
discolours the gold. 

This process being somewhat monotonous, 
and occupying a considerable time, the gold- 
beater called for his short pipe, and sent his 
boy out with a suspicious-looking jug. And 
here we must intimate with sincere regret, the | 
admitted fact, that gold-beaters, as a class, 





drinking. A quantity that would go far to 
stupily an ordinary mechanic, produces very 
little effect on many of them. The gold-beater 





| cut into leaves 3% in. 
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smoked his pipe, and quaffed his “ four-pen- 
ny,” which led to an instructive conversation 
on the drinking habits of the trade. 
Meanwhile the apprentice having disposed 
of all the pieces in their order between the 
vellum leaves of the “tool,” and having en- 
cased the whole in a parchment wrapper, 
commenced beating it with a large hammer 


in weight, till the little 


square, began to overrun the leaves of the 
“tool,” which was 4 in, square. Thus these 
160 pieces of the gold ribbon aforesaid, had 
now become 160 leaves 4 in. square; and 
these, when cut up again, made 640 pieces of 
their original size, At this stage it was what 
is called dentists’ gold, as used by them in 
stopping decayed teeth, ete: 

These 640 pieces, into which the 160 had 
been beaten, were now placed in another tool, 
to be beaten once more, This tool wascalleda 
“* shoder,” of the same description as the last- 
mentioned, except that instead of vellum 
leaves, they were of what is well known as 
** gold-beater’s skin.” ‘These 640 pieces, it 
will be remembered, when placed in the tool 
were 1} in, square; but when the beating was 
complete they were all the size 6f the tool, 
that is, 5 in. square, which would give 2560 
pieces of the original size, When they came 
out of this tool the leaves were equal to 10,240 
pieces the same size as th: original 160 
The leaves had now become so thin as to be 


| perfectly transparent. 


‘They were now taken out of the tool, and 
square, in which state 
| they were put into the “ books,” in which they 
are Sold at the rate of 25 leaves for 1s. 3d, 
To gain an idea of the extent to which these 
leaves had been beaten out, in addition to the 
| figures already given, we may call attention 


| to the fact, that the original 160 leaves 1} in. 


square we *ighed between 6 and 7 grains, 
whereas instead of 160 leaves 1} in. square, 
we have now 10,240 of 1} in. and 6000 of 33 

1. Square, and these only weigh 5 grains in- 
aad of 7. Gold has been beaten considera- 
bly finer by the master ; this was only the 
work of an apprentice, and below, rather than 
| above, the average. 

Many interesting facts are related respecting 
the * tools,” and the wondrous properties, 
che inges, and requirements, of the ‘ gold-beat- 
er’s skin ;” but these will appe ar more appro- 
priately in a subsequent paper. Without 
great care of these tools, which vary accord- 
ing to the state of the weather, the process of 


| gold-beating pod not be carried on without 


great loss, as it would be impossible to beat 
the metal to the requisite thinness. 

The leaves of gold were now placed between 
the leaves of little books, which were rubbed 
with ochre to prevent adhesion. In this state 
it is used for signs, ornamental work on ceil- 
ings, and book-binding. By a curious process 
it is intermixed with silk, and imparts an ele- 
gant hue to the robes of the fair sex. But the 
chief use to which it is put is that of gilding 
picture-frames, looking-glasses, ete. For 
these, and kindred purposes, gold is infinitely 
superior to any other metal ; indeed, no other 
will answer the purpose, <A substitute has, 
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‘Mndced, been attempted, called Dutch metal, 
but it has proved a failure. 

To obtain a still more palpable idea of the 
wondrous malleability of gold, we took from 
our pocket a penny piece of George III., and 
placing it before the gold-beater, interrogated 
him somewhat after the following fashion :— 

Q.—W hat is the weight of this penny piece? 

A.—An ounce. In fact, those penny 
pieces are so true, that if the 1 oz. weight 
does not happen to be just at hand, they are 
often used instead. 

Q.—Presuming that this penny were gold, 
instead of copper, how much heavier would it 
then be than it is now? 

A.—Now, as I have just said, it weighs 1 
oz. ; if gold instead of copper, it would weigh 
just 3 02. 

Q.—Give me some idea of the malleability 
of a piece of gold the exact size of this penny. 

A.—It would be beaten, on an average, 
into 7500 of our gold leaves, as they are sold 


in the books of gold; thatis, 3% in. square. But | 


this is a low estimate, for | have often beaten 
it into 8000 leaves of 3% in. square, so 
thin as to be quite transparent, and so delicate 


in hue, that to touch was to tarnish them. | 


These, if spread out, would cover 27,000 
square inches, and would carpet a house 
containing 10 good-sized rooms, 

sut we fear the patient reader who has got 
thus far, will begin to think that we are mak- 
ing our story as malleable as the metal itself. 
Tempting, therefore, as the subject is for dis- 
quisition, having stated the leading facts which 
have come Lelore us, we shall conclude, 
From the data we have given, any school-boy 


may amuse himself by ascertaining the size, | 


weight, and value of the piece of gold required 
to gild the floor of the Exhibition, or the 
dome of St. Paul’s. He has simply to ascer- 
tain the superficial area of each. 
——eee 
From the Annual Monitor for 1853. 
LUCY A, CADBURY. 
Lucy A. Cadbury, of Birmingham, daughter 


of B. H. and C. Cadbury, deceased Fourth 
month 10th, 1852, aged 4 years. 


This dear child, was from her cradle, of a} 


contented and happy disposition, full of life 
and energy, and remarkably sociable with 


° a 
strangers to whom she rendered herself parti- | 
cularly attractive, bot by her engaging man- 


ners, and the interest with which her active 
mind entered into the pursuits and enjoyments 
of children. The warmth of her love was 
strikingly manifested towards her little friends, 
as well as to all around her, by many affec- 
tionate attentions. Notwithstanding these and 


other pleasing and amiable traits in her cha- | 
° . ° | 
racter, she had a strong will, which it was 


sometimes difficult to controul; and, in her 
endeavours to maintain her own determination 


contrary to the wishes of those who had the | 


charge of her, a strong conflict between good 
and evil in her mind was often apparent; 
but when the temptation to evil had been 
overcome, her countenance expressively indi- 
cated how happy she felt. 

A iittle incident which occurred a few weeks 
prior to her illness, instructively evinced her 
ieacer susceptibility; and though plainly 


nn nr 


showing the corruption of the natural man, 
gave hopeful indications of the work of grace 
in her young heart. One day her mother 
had taken her with her, to call on a friend, 
who kindly gave Lucy Ann two pears; she 


the other with her sister. Soon after reaching 
home, Lucy Ann was missed; but she was 
presently found concealing herself in her bed- 
room, and quietly eating the other pear, Her 
mother gently reproved her, and told her how 
sorry she felt that she had done so; endeav- 
ouring to point out to her how wrong it was, 
so again. Lucy Ann remained silent, and 
looked very thoughtful for some time, and then 
asked her mother to excuse her; aftera pause 
she added with much scriousness: * 1 will go 
and ask God to excuse me.” On her mother 





| raised her little hands in the attitude of prayer, 
and though no words were heard to escape her 
lips, it was believed that, through Him who 
| said, “* Suffer little children to come unto me, 


dom of heaven,” her simple aspirations ascend- 


ed with acceptance to the Father of mercies, 


|and obtained for her a sense of forgiveness ; 
\for she rose from her knees with a happy 
| countenance, and went down stairs tq join her 
' sisters. 

Some time afierwards, during her illness, 
she reverted to this circumstance, and when 
reminded how unhappy this act of deception 
had made her, she sweetly said, “but | 
not unhappy now.” 

She was accustomed to listen, with much 
interest and attention, to the reading of the 
Bible, and scripture narratives, and having a 
| very retentive memory, would sometimes give 
!an interesting account of what she had heard, 


land refer to it afterwards. ‘The circumstance 
| 


ain 


| of the Lord,” appeared to have made a deep 
| impression on her mind, and the manner in 
|which she brought it to view by her remarks, 
lis remembered with interest. She also used 
to repeat with much seriousness and feeling, 
/some favourite hymns, particularly one which 
begins— 


“My Father I thank thee for sleep,” &e. 


“Her appearance at this time,” writes her 
mother, “ indicated all the bloom of health, 
giving promise of lengthened life; and little 
did we then think that these bright earthly 
| prospects were so soon to be blighted. But 
| Lic whose ways are not as our ways, and who 
knew what was better for her, and for us, saw 
meet to take her from us soon after she had 
jattained her fourth year,” 

Her illness commenced about the 14th of 
First month, when nothing more than a fever- 
ish cold was apprehended ; but it soon became 
evident that deep-seated disease had taken 
hold of the system, At times she suffered 
much from her cough and oppression on the 
chest; but she was enabled to bear a long 
confinement, with much cheerfulness, and her 
expressions not unfrequently indicated, that her 
thoughts were turned heavenward. When in 





was allowed to cat one, and promised to share | 


and expressing a hope that she would not do| 


saying, * Do my dear,” the dear child went to} 


': | 
\the foot of her bed, and, kneeling down, she | 


and forbid them not, for of such is the king- | 


of the prophet Samuel being so early “ called | 


[ the eleventh week of her illness, feelings of 
thankfulness were expressed on account of her 
being preserved in so much patience, she re. 
plied, ** God will make me better, when I am 
| patient.” One day when her mother had 
been speaking to her about the Saviour, and 
his great love towards us, and inquired of her, 
if she loved Jesus, she sweetly and impres.- 
sively replied, “ Yes, dear mother,” and em. 
bracing her affectionately, burst into tears, 
Being one evening reminded of her many 
blessings, and asked, who gave them all, she 
threw her little arm round her mother’s neck, 
and tears rolling down her cheeks, she gently 
answered, **God, dear mother!” ‘This ten- 
derness was the more striking, as she seldom 
wept throughout her illness, 

Third month 9th, Dear Lucy Ann was 
| sitting on her mother’s knee, when she asked 
to hear some verses “ about Daniel in the 
lion’s den,” adding, “ Daniel loved God—and 
I love God.” At this period, her mind was 
in a very sweet, submissive state, and many 
were the precious seasons passed in her sick 
|chamber, She evinced much thankfulness for 
her many blessings, and expressed great con- 
cern for her kind attendants, fearing lest they 
should suffer by seiting up, and watching by 
her bedside. 

On the morning of the 29th, she said to one 

near, Oh! my cough, it is so bad; but God 
jmakes me patient, and [ can bear it.” She 
was much pleased with the kind calls of her 
dear relatives and friends, and on one oeeasion 
said to an attendant in reference to them, 
* Don’t thou think I have a great many kind 
| friends 7 and added, “ God gives them to me! 
Don’t thou think he is very kind, to give me 
so many friends, and such a kind mother?” 
One morning, before her health appeared at 
all impaired, on coming into her mother's 
bed, she very sweetly said, entirely of her 
own accord, “Jesus is my Saviour:” and 
when during herillness, her attention was drawn 
‘to the crucifixion of our blessed Lord, she re- 
'marked, “He died to save us.’ She was 
‘strongly attached to her dear grandmother, 
| whose decease took place about four weeks 
prior to her own illness, and she twice in- 
quired, with calmness, “Shall I be put in the 
| same grave as dear grandmother?” She had 
| spoken before, on another occasion, of “ going 
to heaven.” 

On the night previous to her decease, on 
her mother expressing her concern in seeing 
/her so restless and uneasy, requiring to be 
| {requently moved, she said, “God makes me 
; bear it, does not he, dear mother?” 
| ‘The chamber of*our dear child, ** continues 
|her mother,” was far from being a scene of 
| gloom; indeed, it might rather be considered 
one of cheerfulness, The liveliness of her 
mind, remarkably evinced itself in the interest 
she took in what was passing around her, 

Seventh day the 10th, was one of very anxious 
solicitude, in watching over our precious child, 
whose short life was felt to be gradually draw- 
ing toaclose, ‘Towards eight o’clock in the 
evening, a slight rambling came on, and about 
ten o’clock, our precious Lucy Ann settled 
down on her pillow, with her left arm under 
her head, as if going to sleep, and thus peace- 
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fully breathed her last, leaving ‘the consoling 
belief, that her immortal spirit was forever at 
rest with her Saviour.” 

Similar scenes, though unrecorded, no doubt 
do often take place in the family circle ; and 
it is interesting to have the opportunity thus 
to notice the early buddings of piety, and may 
we not say?— the early ripening and gather- 
ing of the fruit. It reminds us of the words : 
* Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
thou hast perfected praise;” and these simple 
annals of childhood are valuable, both as en- 
couragement to parents in endeavouring VERY 
EARLY to draw the attention of their ollspring 
to the blessed truths of the Gospel, and the 
work of the Holy Spirit in their own hearts, | 
and as inducements to other dear children to 
follow the ex ample of those who remember | 
their Creator in very early youth, and felt that 
they both knew and loved their God and 
Saviour, and were favoured to experience his 
blessing, in life and in death, 


—_———=< > 


GLORGE WILSON, 

A few years since, as Mr, Gallaudet was 
walking in the streets of Hartford, there 
came running to him a poor boy, of very ordi- 
nary first-sight appearance, but whose fine 
intelligent eye fixed the gentleman’s attention, 
as the boy inquired, “Sir, can you tell of a 
man who would like a boy to work for him, 
and learn to read?” ‘ Whose boy are you, 
and where do you live?” “{[ have no pa- 
rents,” was the reply, “and have just run 
away from the workhouse because they 
would not teach me to read.” ‘The gentle- 
man made arrangements with the authorities 
of the town, and took the boy into his own 
family.—There he learned to read. Nor was 
this all. He soon acquired the confidence of| 
his new associates, by his faithfulness and} 
honesty. He was allowed the use of his| 
friend’s library, and made rapid progress in 
the acquisition of knowledge. It became ne- | 
cessary after a while, that George should 
leave Mr, Gallaudet, and he became appren- 
ticed to a cabinet-maker in the neighbourhood, 
There the same txtegrity won for him the| 
favour of his new associates, To gratily his 
inclination for study, his master had a little | 
room finished for him in the upper part of the 
shop, where he devoted his leisure time to his 
favourite pursuits. Here he made large at- 
tainments in mathematics, in the French lan- 
guage, and other branches. 

After being in this situation a few years, as 
he sat at tea with the family one evening, he 
all at once remarked that he wanted to go to 
France. ‘Go to France!” said his master, | 
surprised that the apparently contented and | 
happy youth had thus suddenly become dise | 
satisfied with his situation—* for what?” “Ask 
Mr. Gallaudet to tea to-morrow evening,” con- 
tinued George, “and I will explain.” is 
kind friend was invited accordingly, and 
at tea time the apprentice presenied himself 
with his manuscripts in English and French, 
and explained his singular intention to go to 
France. “In the time of Napoleon,” said he, 
“ta prize was offered by the French govern- 








ment for the simplest rule for measuring g plain| 
surfaces, of whatever outline. The prize has 
never been awarded, and that method I have 
discovered.” He then demonstrated his pro- 
blem, to the surprise and gratification of his 
friends, who immediately furnished him with 
means of defraying his expenses, and with 
letters of introduction to Hon. Lewis Cass, 
then our Minister to the Court of France. He 
was introduced to Louis Phillippe, and in the 
presence of the king, nobles, and plenipoten- 
tiaries, the American youth demonstrated his 
problem, and received the plaudits of the 
Court. He received the prize, which he had 
clearly won, besides valuable presents from 
| the king. He then took letters of introduc- 
ition, and proceeded to the Court of St. James, 

and took up a similar prize offered by some 
Royal Society, and returned to the United 
States. Here he was preparing to secure the 


benefit of his discovery, by patent, when he 


received a letter from the Emperor Nicholas 
himself, one of whose ministers had witnessed 
his demonstrations at St, James, inviting him 


ito make his residence at the Russian Court, 


and furnishing him with ample means for his 


_ it 






outfit. He complied with the invitation, re- 
paired to St. Petersburg, and is now Professor 
of Mathematics in the Royal College, under 


the special protection of the Autocrat of all 
the Russias! 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE CENSUS OF 1850, 
No. 2, 
THE NATIVE MIGRATION. 

It appears by the returns of the census that 
the number of native while and free coloured 
inhabitants of the Union is 17,747,251, and 
that 13,634,944 of these are natives of the 
States or Territories in which they reside, white 
4,122,317 or nearly one in four of the whole 
native population have emigrated from the 
States in which they were born. The main 
stream of this immense emigration has set 
strongly to the West and South, yet there are 
eddies and counter-currenis in this mighty 
movement well worthy of observation. 

And first—of the general emigration, of 


which the following table exhibits the main 
features, 


EMIGRANTS FROM. 






































EMIGRANTS TO. New Eng- Middle | Old Slave New Slave) Western Western Total. 

land. States. States. States. States. Territo’s. 
266.608 46.880 1.949 927 2,297 252 321,913 
240,791 206,404 51,543 2,120 16,009 517,506 
Ok : Slave States | 18,639 | 438,658 21,343 251,719 4,170 797.461 
New Slave States 33,420 | 623,082 129,411 80,288 1.691 880,278 
| Western States 654,340 31 14,000 26,830 196 1,293,540 
Western Territories 105,322 | 5,842 53,131 231,027 
Rocky Mt'n Territories 19,344 12,045 15,512 80,593 
1,134,349 | 1,620,879 | 186,588 | 445,786 11,197 4,122,317 





It is thus shown that the number of emi- 
grants from the thirteen old States, Tennessee 


land Ke ntucky, has been about 34 millions, 
and the immigration into these States about | 


sixteen hundred thousand or less than one- | 
half the — while the immigration into | 
the new States and Territories hi us been 24 
millions, which is four times the emigration 
from them which amounts to 633,570. 

If we look more 
these statistics, we shall find that the inter- | 
change of inhabitants throughout the New | 
England States indicates an intense activity 
and energy in the social elements. ‘Thus, for 
example, 73,343 persons born in Massachu- 
setts, are living in the other New England 
States, while 113,761 persons born in ‘these 
are living in Massachusetts, So, likewise, 


| 40,855 persons have emigrated into Vermont, 


while 36,046 Vermontese are living in the 
other New England States, There is not 
probably anyw here else to be found such an 
example of interchange and interfusion of in- 
habitants between distinct States. Connecti- 
cut and Maine are the most isolated of these 
States, the emigration from them to the rest 
being 7 per ce nt. of the whole population and 
the immigration but 54 per cent. 


closely into the details of | slave § 


If we include the adjoining State of New 
York in these calculations, we shall find that 
| the number of persons born in New England, 
who have removed into the other New Eng. 
| land States and into New York forms 65 per 
cent. of the whole New England emigration; 
while those settled in the W estern States are 
nearly 25 per cent.; those in the remaining 
| Middie States 4.6 per cent.; and those in the 
States 3.5 per cent. Of these States, 
| Vermont has furnished the largest proportion 
of emigrants, 62.75 natives of that State living 
in other parts of the Union, for every 100 re- 
maining at home. For the other States, the 
proportion is in Connecticut 52.91, in Rhode 
Island 42.19, in New Hampshire 41,98, in 
Massachusetts 28.71, and in Maine 12.99 to 
100. 

The small proportion which the emigrants 
to the States south and west of New York 
— to the whole number is surprising; since 

e have been accustomed to regard New Eng- 
al as the great source of the population of 
our new settlements. It is clear, that however 
large a portion of that emigration has sprung 
from a New England stock, but a small per 


centage has proceeded directly from the east 
of the Hudson, 
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The whole number of New Englandmen 
settled south of New York, is 246,381, of 
whom nearly three-fourths are from the States 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut and Vermont. 

Still more remarkable is the small number 
of immigrants into New England from the 
other States. The immigration from New 
York is 40,316, being nearly three times that 
from all the rest of the Union to the South 
and West. 

In examining the returns from the Middle 
States, we find the number of native emigrants 
from Delaware, compared with the natives re- 
maining in the State to be as 44.18 to 100. 
In New Jersey this per centage is 34.61, in 
New York 25.43, and in Pennsylvania 22.88, 
More than half the emigrants from New Jer- 
sey and Delaware are settled in the adjoining 
States; while two-thirds of the whole emi- 
gration—a population in round numbers of 
760,000—four times the amount of the New 
England emigration has flowed into the great 
valley between the Lakes and the Ohio. 

We also notice the increase of emigration 
to the slave States, the number being 102,000 
or 9 per cent., while from New England it is 
but 25,300 or 3} per cent. of the whole emi- 
gration. 

Accustomed as we have been to regard our 
Eastern States as the great hive of our nation 
—the returns from the old slave States of 
Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Tennessee and Kentucky seem the most sur- 
pirsing. 

The native emigration from New England 
is 26.5 per cent. of its whole population; that 
from the Middle States 18.9 per cent.; while 


that from the old slave States is 36.7 per'| 
cent.; showing a migratory tendency one-third | 


greater than exists in New England, 

The number of white and free coloured in- 
habitants born in the old slave States and not | 
residing there, is 1,620,879. Of this emigra- 
tion 1,081,730 or two-thirds of the whole| 
number has been to other slave States, and | 
484,709 to the free western States. One can- 
not but be struck with the influence of situa- 
tion on the course and strength of the current. | 
To this number of 484,709, the three frontier | 
slave States of Maryland, Virginia and Ken- 
tucky contributed 362,888 or nearly 75 per 





cent., while the next tier of States, Tennessee, | 
the District of Columbia, and North Carolina ' 
have furnished 108,019 or 22.3 per cent., and 
the two remotest States of South Carolina and 
Georgia have sent but 13,802 or 2.8 per cent. | 

We learn from these tables that South Caro- | 
lina is the most isolated State of the Union, 


have increased 6 per cent., her whole popula- 
tion 12.5 per cent., and that of the Union 
35.6 per cent. 

The native emigration from Maryland is 
31.9 per cent. of her natives resident in the 
State, in Virginia this per centage is 44.46, in 
the District of Columbia 29.31, in North 
Carolina 50.89, in South Carolina 70.95, in 
Georgia 30.51, in Tennessee 41.28, and in 
Kentucky 42.81; while the native immigration 
stands as follows, viz: in Maryland 9.68 per 
cent.; in the District of Columbia 72.36; in 
Virginia 6.25; in North Carolina 3.9; in| 
South Carolina 4.84; in Georgia 28.81; in| 
Tennessee 29.45; and in Kentucky 23,34. 
We may trace in the large immigration into | 
the District, the influence of the seat of the| 
general Government, and in that into Georgia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, the progress of the | 
planter from the worn out fields of his old! 
home to the unexhausted soil of the South and 
West ;—two-thirds of the immigrants into the | 
first two, and 85 per cent. of that into the lat- | 
ter of these States, being from Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and the Carolinas, 

It is also worthy of note that there are 
nearly 18,000 emigrants from Pennsylvania | 
and New Jersey in each of the States of 
Maryland and Virginia—many of whom are | 
skilful and industrious farmers—reclaiming | 
by the labour of their own hands the exhaust- 
ed farms of those States—and forcing back 
inch by inch the actual Mason and Dixon’s | 
line of division between freedom and slavery. 

We now come to the new States, which are | 
the chief recipients of this vast native emigra- 
tion, and which, though not themselves suffi- | 
ciently replenished, are beginning to pour out 
their copious streams of emigrants into still 
fresher and more tempting lands, 

The native immigrants into the new slave 
States number 623,072, and the native emi- 
grants from them 186,588; 88 per cent. of 
the former and 81 per cent. of the latter being 
from and to the other slave States. 

Taking their native resident population at 
100, the native emigrants from Florida are 
23.02, from Alabama 35.1, from Mississippi | 
22.42, from Louisiana 10.15, from Texas 
5.04, from Arkansas 17.27, and from Mis- 
souri 13.62; while the native immigrants into 
Florida are 120.63, into Alabama 77.29, into 
Mississippi 107.06, into Louisiana 45.41, into’ 
Texas 180., into Arkansas 154.99, and into 
Missouri 88.09 per cent. About 47.6 per, 
cent. of the inhabitants of these States are 
natives of the States they live in. 

The growth of the free States in the valley | 





Of her own free population of 283,523, only | of the Ohio, is the marvel of American statis. | 


3 per cent. are foreigners and less than 5 per | tics. 


Half a century ago, at the census of| 


cent. native immigrants; while not more than| 1800, there was but Ohio with 45,000, and 
5 per cent. of her native population has mi-| Indiana with less than 5,000 souls, and now 


grated to the free States. 
per cent. of her free native population, num- 


It is true that 70) they count more than 4$ millions. 


Ohio, now the third State of the Union, has 


bering 172,996 souls are residents of the other | a population of 1,980,000, more than twelve 


slave States ; but the slowness of her increase | 


»roves this emigration to have been the drain. | 
I g 


hundred thousand of whom or 614 per cent. 
are natives of her soil. Her native immi- 


ing of her prosperity. For while the popula-| grants amount to 542,517; of whom 200,634 
tion of the Union has increased since 1820 are Pennsylvanians, 85,762 Virginians, 83, 
140 percent., that of South Carolina has been} 979 New Yorkers, 36,698 Marylanders, 23, 
augmented by only 33 per cent.; and during! 532 Jerseymen, 22,855 the men of Connecti- 
the last ecennial period her free inhabitants cut, 18,763 Massachusetts men, and 14,320 


Vermontese, 295,473 natives of Ohio are 
emigrants into other States, 81.7 per cent. of 
whom live in the adjoining free States, one- 
half of this latter number or 120,197 being 
residents in Indiana. 

Indiana is the next oldest of these new 
States, and her native population is 54.54 per 
cent. of her whole number, while that of IIli- 
nois is 40.34, and that of Michigan 35.07 per 
cent. The native immigration into Indiana is 
400,376, of which 171,676 is from the old 
slave States; 79,129 from the Middle States, 
and 20,646 from New England. There are 
92,035 of her native born citizens emigrants 
into the other States, 63,091 of whom are in 
the free western States and Territories, and 
20,677 in the slave States. 

The native immigrant population of Illinois 
is 383,233, of which 143,342 is from the 


| slave States, 99,955 from the Western, 113, 
| 404 from the Middle States, and 26,542 from 


New England. New York has contributed 
the largest share 17.5 per cent., Ohio 16.7, 
and Kentucky 12.9 per cent. to this immigra- 
tion. 

The native emigrants from Illinois are 45, 
879, of whom 18,791 are to the other free 
Western States and Territories, 20,677 to the 
slave States, and 5,054 to the Rocky Moun- 
tain Territories, 

The State of Michigan is an offset from 
New York, which has furnished 66 per cent. 
(or 133,756) of her whole native immigra- 
tion; nearly one-half the remainder being from 
New England. 

Of these New England settlers in the West- 
ern States, those from Maine and New 
Hampshire prefer Ohio and Illinois. Sixty-five 
per cent. of the New England population of 


‘Indiana is from Vermont, while only 1381 


out of 40,000 Vermontese in the West, are 
living in Illinois. Nearly one half of the Massa- 
chusetts men are living in Ohio, and only 7 
per cent. are settled in Indiana, while 65 per 


icent. of the settlers from Connecticut are in 


the former, and only 5 per cent, in the latter 
State. 

As I have said before, these numbers will 
require to be corrected when the authorized 
copy of the Census shall be published, although 
the errors are not material, 

The free coloured population of the United 
States, according to the Census, is 419,064, 
and is distributed as follows: 


New England States, . . . . 22,241 
Middle States, ‘« « & « « Feige 
Old Slave States . . . . . . 192,520 
New Slave States,. . . + . . 23,816. 
Free Western States, . . . . 38,870 
Free Western Territories, . . . 918 
419,064 


It is evident that they constitute so small 
a proportion of our population, scarcely 
over 2 per cent., as not greatly to influence 
the above calculations, which may therefore 
be regarded as fairly showing the manner in 
which our native white citizens are dispersed, 

They give us however but an inadequate idea 
of the extent and force of the migratory ten- 
dency, for they tell us only of the living. How 
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many times the number of native emigrants 
now living in the West lie buried among its 
hills and vallies, the victims during the space 
of half acentury ofthe hardships of the earlier 
emigration, swept away by epidemics and pesti- 
lence, or fallen asleep in a ripe old age! How 
many of these Scythians of civilization have 
stopped by the way for a few years in their 
restless progress, cleared a spot in the forest 
for some straggler from the succeeding band 
of emigrants, and then sought farther on in 
the wilderness a new but temporary resting 
place, there to renew the same toil of levelling 
the forest or draining the prairie, and prepar- 
ing a new, perhaps a temporary dwelling also, 
for another wanderer. 


— 
—— 
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Selected. 
MORNING HYMN. 


These are thy glorious works, Parent of Good, 
Almighty; thine this universal frame, 
Thus wond’rous fair; thyself how wond’rous then! 
Unspeakable, who sitt’st above these heavens 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow’r divine. 
Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels—for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne, rejoicing—ye in heaven, 
On earth join, all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crowns’t the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere, 
While day arises; that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou Sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater, sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb’st, 
And when high noon hast gain’d, and when thou 

full’st. 
Moon, that now meet’st the orient sun, now fly’st, 
With the fix’d stars, fix’d in their orb that flies, 
And ye five other wand’ring fires that move 
In mystic dance, not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness call’d up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of Nature’s womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
And nourish all things; let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 
Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 
From hill or streaming lake, dusky or gray, 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
In honour to the world’s great Author rise, 
Whether to deck with clouds th’ uncolor’d sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 
Rising or falling, still advance his praise. 
His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave ; 
Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 
Join voices, all ye living souls; ye birds, 
That, singing, up to heaven’s gate ascend, 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes his praise. 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep; 
Witness if I be silent, morn or even, 
To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade, 
Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 
Hail! universal Lord, be bounteous still 
To give us only good; and if the night 
Have gathered aught of evil, or conceal’d, 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. 
MILTon. 


ee eel 


God gives riches to the worldly minded, but 
stores up his treasures of wholesome afflictions 
for his children, 


— 


| THE FRIEND. - 


ON CHRISTIAN INTERCOURSE, 

It is by throwing open a dark cellar to the 
sweet light and air of heaven that the mouldi- 
ness and dampness disappear ; so it is by open- 
ing the heart to the influences of the love of 
Christ and to the reciprocities of Christian 
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THIRD MONTH 5, 1853. 


The grand jury of Chester County having 





society that its gloomy and morbid feelings are|found a true bill for kidnapping, against 


chased away. 

A plant that grows ina cave is pale and) 
sickly ; so is the piety of a Christian who shuts 
himself out from the fellowship of God’s house- 
hold. 

It would be a poor state of civil society where 
every one should attempt to live independently | 
of his neighbours, being his own hatter, tan- 
ner, shoemaker, spinner, weaver, chairmaker, 
etc. So it is a poor state of Christian society, 
where each pursues his weary pilgrimage to| 
heaven alone, neither seeking health and com-| 
fort from his brethren, nor offering them in re- 
turn. 

A single stick of wood makes a poor fire, 
especially if it be green and covered with 
snow; but a mass of sticks can be made to 
burn, though they be at the beginning both 
green and wet. So what with inward corrup- 
tion, and what with outward temptation, the 
Christian who shuts himself up from commu. 


McCreary, who was engaged in carrying off 


Rachael Parker a coloured girl, forcibly ab- 
ducted while residing with a person of the 
name of Miller, Governor Bigler has made a 
requisition of him from the Governor of Mary- 
land. We believe in every instance of the 
kind that has occurred heretofore, the requisi- 
tion has been disregarded, and we are prepared 
to see this treated in the same way. McCreary 
is as notorious in this nefarious business as 
Alberti. He got his victim as far as Baltimore, 
but the interference of her friends prevented 
her being sold there, and broughtthe case before 
a Court for trial. It will be recollected that 
the person with whom she had resided, having 
gone on to Baltimore in order to effect Rachel’s 
liberation, was found, shortly after he started 
on his return home, suspended by the neck to 
the limb of a tree, under circumstances that 
render it very probable he had been mur- 
dered. When the trial came on, so overwhelm- 


nion with his brethren, finds it hard work to| ing was the testimony to Rachel being a free 
keep his bosom in a glow; but when he goes| woman, that the person who claimed her as a 
among them, and mingles his feelings with| slave abandoned the claim before the trial was 


theirs, then his heart becomes hot. 
*‘ Tron sharpeneth iron ; so man sharpeneth 





completed. 
It appears from the following account, taken 


the countenance of his friend.” A maxim that) from the “ Village Record” that McCreary had 


cannot be improved in its application to Chris- 
tian intercourse. We leave it as it is. 


stolen away another of the Parker family some 
time before his unsuccessful attempt upon 


Would you like to give your brother a look! Rachel. 


of unkindness, a word of unkindness, and meet 
him the next moment in heaven ?—Extract. 





“Tt will be recollected that prior to the kidnap- 
ping of Rachel Parker, in West Nottingham town- 
ship, Chester County, in December, 1851, that 


’ ious man-stealer, McCreary, had taken Eliza- 
How to make a good Student.—Many years notorious man-stealer, McCreary, had taken Eliza 


since, when the late Lieutenant-Governor 
Phillips of Andover, Massachusetts, was a 
student of Harvard College, owing to some 


beth, sister of Rachel, from a certain Mathew Don- 
nely, in East Nottingham, took her to Baltimore and 
| deposited her in the slave-jail of the Messrs. Camp- 
bell, for $600. She was transferred to the Messrs. 


boyish freak, he left the University, and went Campbell's jail in New Orleans, and there sold to a 


home. 
sound mind, and few words, He inquired 
into the business, but deferred expressing any 


His father was a very grave man, of 


gentleman fifty miles up the coast from that city. 
“When Rachel was taken to Baltimore, “headed 

off” and lodged in the county jail, a number of phi- 

lanthropic citizens of that city, members of the 


opinion until the next day. At breakfast he| Society of Friends, called on the Campbells, had a 
said, speaking to his wife, “ My dear, have full interview with them with regard to Elizabeth 
said, g 


you any cloth in the house suitable to make 
Sam a frock and trousers?” 
“Yes,” ‘ Well,” said the old gentleman, 
“follow me, my son.” Samuel kept pace 
with his father, as he leisurely walked 
near the common, and at length ventured to 
ask, “* What are you going to do with me, 
father?” “lam going to bind you an ap- 
prentice to that blacksmith,” replied Mr. Phil- 
lips. “Take your choice; return to college, 
or you must work.” “TI had rather return,” 
saidthe son. He did return, confessed his 
fault, was a good scholar, and became an ex- 
cellent and useful citizen. If all parents were 
like Mr. Phillips, the students at our colleges 
would prove better students, or the nation 
would have a more plentiful supply of black- 
smiths, 


———— 


“ Filling up time with, and for God, is the 
way to rise up and lie down in peace.” 


alias “Henrietta Crocus;”’ and so confident were 
they that she was the free born girl, Elizabeth 


She replied, Parker, that they immediately entered into a bond 


of $1,500 for her return, and conditioned for the 
payment of that sum if she did not prove to be the 
said Elizabeth Parker. Months rolled on, and some 
time in July last a vessel arrived at Baltimore from 
New Orleans, having on board the said girl, who 
was again safely ensconced in the jail of the Messrs. 
Campbell! 

“Despatches were at once sent to Nottingham, 
Chester County, and promptly answered by the ar- 
rival in that city of James Mullen, Esq., Robert 
Hughes, and James W. Hutchinson, all of whom 
were well acquainted with both the Parker girls 
from their infancy. On proceeding to Campbells’ 
they were shown into the yard where some 25 women 
were; they took a rapid survey of them and at once 
agreed, “Elizabeth is not here.” “Not here!” said 
|Campbell. “I have a few more;” and another party 
was ordered down from the loft. These had scarcely 
reached the yard before they all recognized the 
identical Elizabeth Parker! who seven months be- 
fore was torn from her free home—dragged to Bal- 
timore—sold to New Orleans—returned to Balti- 
more, and now stood before them utterly unconscious 
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of whom she was, or for what purpose she was ex-|the English threaten to take Ava, and dethrone 


posed! 
‘Here we find returned to Baltimore, Elizabeth 
Parker, a girl who was stolen from Chester County, 


and sent off to New Orleans, where she was sold| personal attack has been made on Hubbard the 


under the name of Henrietta Crocus. For many 
long months she remained in a state of what must 
have appeared to her hopeless bondage. No one 
knew where she was, except the person who ab- 
ducted her: to the Campbell’s (the slave dealers, ) 
at Baltimore, she was known only as Henrietta 
Crocus—the name of a girl who had run away from 
Maryland. The Legislature of Pennsylvania having 
had the subject brought to their notice, authorized | 
counsel in her behalf to be employed, and the pay- | 
ment of all expenses to regain her freedom; thus | 
seconding the praiseworthy efforts of the citizens of | 
Chester County and of the city of Baltimore. Little | 
hope was entertained of ever seeing Elizabeth Parker | 
again on her native soil, and after undergoing ser- 
vitude and imprisonment for more than a year, by 
the result of a trial on a petition for freedom in Bal- 
timore, last week, she is again restored to that 
liberty from which she had been rudely and wickedly 
torn.” 





In our editorial notice of the article on 
** Phonetics” published last week, we took oc- 
casion to call the attention of its author to a 
sentiment contained in one of his paragraphs, 
which we characterized as unsound; we think 
it no more than justice to him, to give the fol- 
lowing explanation which he has forwarded to 
us by letter. He says, “upon reviewing the 
paragraph in question before the manuscript | 
passed out of my hands, I saw the unsound 
construction it might bear. But trusting that | 
my meaning would be obvious from the con- 
text, and that its ‘extravagance’ might be ex- 
cused as being rather a rhetorical flourish, 
brought in to round off a conclusion, and not 
just seeing how to change it without spoiling 
the style, I let it pass. If you have any doubt 
what sentiment prompted the passage, I will) 
state it in other words, that will perhaps bear | 
but one construction, ‘It (the use of pho-| 
netic spelling) would enable millions, who if| 
they have any knowledge of outward revela- | 
tion, only receive it from the lips of others, to | 
read the Bible for themselves.’ I am sorry | 
that anything that could be construed into a_| 
limitation of the efficacy of the ‘ Gospel | 
preached im very creature under heaven,” 
should have escaped my pen.” 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


TURKEY.—Advices from Europe have been re- 
ceived by the steamships Arabia and Humboldt, at 
New York. 

ENGLAND.—Parliament met on the 8th ult. The 
price of cotton has declined. Flour slightly ad- 
vanced, other provisions nearly stationary. 

FRANCE.—No fresh taxes are to be imposed this 
year. French troops are moving towards Lombardy 
and Rome. 

ITALY.—An insurrection took place at Milan, 
but it has been crushed and the ringleaders hanged. | 

TURKEY.—The war with Montenegro seems 
likely to be settled. The commander of the Turkish 
army has offered the inhabitants good terms, if they 
will submit. 

AUSTRALIA.—The arrival of emigrants at Mel- 
bourne is estimated to average about one thousand | 
a day. 

INDIA.—Pegu has been officially annexed to the 
British Provinces. If the Burmese monarch does 
not peaceably acquiesce in this wholesale robbery, 








charge is $60 the term. 
isend will please make early application. 


'on the 8th of Fourth Month. 


| The Agent of the School will be at the Rail of events to cut short the thread of his life in the 


r ‘ | midst of his youthful career, and far away from the 
;noons, who will furnish pupils with tickets, | 


|conduct them to the cars assigned them, and | 


'to the School Agent for tickets, and not to the 


him. 
MEXICO.—Still unsettled. 
UNITED STATES.— Washington—A disgraceful 


Postmaster General, by Briggs of the Senate. 
California still sends gold. Flour was falling 


in price there,—other provisions advancing. 








RECEIPTS. 

Received from J. B. McGrew, for H. D. Richard- 
son, O., $2, to 26, vol. 27; from Samuel Pritchard, 
Ind., $5, to 26, vol. 27; from P. C. Macombers, N. Y., 
$1, to 26, vol. 26; from Geo. D. Haworth, O., $6, to 52, 
vol. 26; from W. Davis, jr,, Va., $2, vol. 25; from | 
Henry Knowles, agent, N. Y., for John W. Knowles, 
Benj. R. Knowles and Geo. W. Brown, $2 each, for 
vol. 26. 








Whiteland Boarding-School for Girls. 

The summer term to open 2nd of Fifth 
month, and continue 22 weeks. For board- 
ing, washing, tuition, and school stationery, | 
(except the books used in recitations,) the | 
Those inclining to 


YARDLEY WaRNER, 
Warren Tavern P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
Third month, 1853. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


marked West Town, with the name of the 
owner, (if it is atrunk) on the end, and should 
be sent directly to the Rail Road Depot, and 
not to Friends’ Book store, as by doing so double 
porterage will be avoided. Those children 
from a distance arriving some hours before the 
departure of the cars, can be accommodated 


jat the Book Store No. 84 Mulberry Street, 


their baggage however should be taken directly 
to the Depot. 

Applications for admission shou'd be made 
to Joseph Snowdon, Superintendent, at the 
School, or Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 
84 Mulberry Street, Philadelphia. 

OFFICE, STAGE, PACKAGES, LETTERS, ETC. 

The West Town Office will be continued at 
Friends’ Bookstore, No, 84 Mulberry street as 
heretofore, where all small packages for the 
pupils may be left, which will be forwarded 
from thence tothe School. All letters for the 
pupils and others at the School, should be sent 
by mail, directed to West Town Boarding 
School, West Chester P. O., Chester Co., Pa., 


|and not left at the Book Store. Postage should 


be prepaid, and packages should be distinctly 
marked and put up in a secure manner, so that 
the contents will not be liable to be lost by 
handling. A Stage will be run on Second, 
Fourth and Seventh-days, from the School 
to West Chester, to meet the afternoon cars 


Information to Parents and others respecting | for Philadelphia, and from West Chester to 


the Conveyance of Pupils to and from| 
Friends’ Boarding School at West Town, | 
on and after the 26th inst. 
CLOSE OF THE WINTER SESSION. 
The Winter Session of the School will close | 
The pupils who| 
go to Philadelphia will be taken to West Chester | 
on that morning and from thence in the Rail | 
Road Cars, which will leave that place at a| 
quarter before 8 o’clock, A. M. They will be! 
accompanied by an Agent from the School, | 
who will have the care of them and their Bag- | 
age. The cars will arrive at the depot, | 
Market street above Schuylkill 5th street, about | 
10 o’clock, where parents and others will be ex- 
pected to meet their children. 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE SUMMER SESSION. 
The Summer Session of the School will com- 
mence on Second-day the 2d of Fifih month 
next. The pupils will be conveyed by Rail 
Road to West Chester, where conveyances 
will be in waiting to carry them and their 
baggage to the School on the arrival of the 


|aflernoon cars on Second-day the 2d and 


Third-day the 3d of Fifth month. The cars 


‘leave the Depot, south side of Market street 


above Schuylkill 5th street, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 


Road Depot on Second and Third-day after- 


have the care of them and their baggage, and 
will accompany them to West Chester. Those | 
intending to goto the School will please apply 


Agent of the Rail Road Company. The charge 
for each pupil and baggage from Philadelphia 
to the School will be $1, as heretofore, to those 
who procure their tickets of the agent of the 


School. All baggage should be distinctly 





the School, on the same days, leaving on 
the arrival of the afternoon cars from the 
i The fare for each passenger by the stage 


city. 
will be 25 cents. When special conveyances 


| at other times are provided at the School, the 


fare will be 50 cents to or from West Chester, 
West Town Boarding School, 
Third mo., 1853. 


——- 

Marriepd, at Friends’ meeting-house, in Smyrna, 
Chenango Co., N. Y., the 13th of First month, 1853, 
Cuester A., son of John Weaver, of Summerset, 
Niagara Co., to Lypra W., daughter of Solomon B. 
Boss, of the former place. 





Diep, at the Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota, on 
2d of Tenth month, 1852, in the 26th year of his 
age, Ezra Haui, son of William and Hannah Hall, 
of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, Jefferson Co., Ohio. 
This dear youth was of a retiring and thoughtful 
disposition, and from an early age remarkably cir- 
cumspect and exemplary in his conduct. Having 
gone to Minnesota in company with some of his 
friends who were seeking for homes in the west; 
after leaving one of them unwell in Illinois, who 
shortly after died, he was unusually pensive and 
dejected, until, arriving near the point of destina- 
tion, he was taken with dysentery, and survived 
but five or six days. In the course of his sickness 
he said but little, continuing sensible till the close, 
and passed away with apparent calmness and com- 
posure. Although it has pleased the great Disposer 


solace of parents and friends, yet they have a cheer- 
ing hope that the never failing Friend of those that 
honestly and sincerely seek unto him, was his sup- 
port through the dark valley, and granted him ad- 
mittance to a better inheritance. 





, on Third-day morning, Ist inst., Mary S. 
wife of Witit1amM BettLe, and daughter of James 
Sinton, in the 37th year of her age. 





, on the 27th ult., Exizaseru Ler, widow 
of the late John Lee, in the 93d year of her age, a 
valued member and Elder of Exeter Monthly Meet- 
ing. 
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